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temperatures are warm but moderate, admitting of plant growth in
every month of the year, and the rainfall occurs almost wholly in the
winter. We may compare the few regions endowed with this type of
climate in the table given above.
The combined areas of what we may call the "original" Mediter-
ranean environment amount to 600,000 square miles. Near these rocky
headlands jutting into the relatively calm waters of the inland sea grew
up innumerable little towns. There was every inducement for the
development of a widespread commerce by sea, which in turn led to the
union of kindred tribes, which ultimately produced the Cretan and
Mykenean civilizations from 3000 to 1000 B.C. All the other "Mediter-
ranean" environments specified in the above table were either much
too small, or else situated right at the actual margins of the "tri-
peninsular world" (Fig. 5). This distance from the cradleland of culture
meant that such places as California, Chile, and southern Australia had
to wait till the phase of post-Columbian migration carried the torch of
culture right across the sea to these suitable hearths. Already the accom-
plishments of California and of southern Australia in advancing culture
in the last century are becoming well known. Can we not ascribe the
"Hollywood Cult" and the advanced labour laws of Australia in some
small degree to their sun-drenched Mediterranean environments?
The movement from the arid conditions in the early empires to the
cooler, but still rather dry, conditions of the Mediterranean climate is
clearly marked in Fig, 30 by the cross-shading. The Persian civilization
was a transition, which only lasted a short time, and was followed by the
Greek trading empire which controlled the Mediterranean Sea as well
as much of the Black Sea. Alexander, of course, carried this empire far
to the east, even to the Punjab and into Bactria.
Although the matter has often been discussed, one cannot omit
all mention of the "Golden Age of Greece," since it gave a specific
slant to the European civilization which followed. This "Golden Age"
lasted from about 500 B.C. to 350 B.C. It was due to the mingling
of many stimuli, of which the environmental may be stressed here.
There seems little doubt that the climate was capable of producing more
corn and wine in those days than it can now. We have evidence, from
the lines of beaches high up on the shores of the Caspian Sea, that that
enclosed sheet of water was some 150 feet deeper in those centuries
than it is now. This would indicate that the general rainfall was much
greater, since the sea has no outlet and is thus a gigantic rain-gauge.